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William  L.  Woodfin,  Jr 


Resolution  of  the  Board 
of  Game  and  Inland  Fisheries 

July  20,  2000 

WHEREAS,  the  1999  and  2000  Sessions  of  the  Virginia  General  Assembly  passed  legislation  to 
provide  for  the  submission  to  the  voters  of  a  proposed  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  Vir- 
ginia by  adding  in  Article  XI  a  section  numbered  4,  relating  to  the  right  of  the  people  to  hunt, 
fish,  and  harvest  game;  and 

WHEREAS,  during  the  general  election  on  November  7,  2000,  the  ballot  shall  contain  the 
question:  "Shall  the  Constitution  of  Virginia  be  amended  by  adding  a  provision  concerning 
the  right  of  the  people  to  hunt,  fish,  and  harvest  game?";  and 

WHEREAS,  if  a  majority  of  those  voting  vote  in  favor  of  the  amendment,  it  shall  become  effec- 
tive on  January  1,  2001,  and  the  Constitution  of  Virginia  shall  be  amended  to  state  that  the 
people  have  a  right  to  hunt,  fish,  and  harvest  game,  subject  to  such  regulations  and  restric- 
tions as  tiie  General  Assembly  may  prescribe  by  general  law;  and 

WHEREAS,  passage  of  this  constitutional  amendment  will  provide  an  important  protection 
for  the  Virginia  traditions  of  hunting  and  fishing,  which  are  critical  in  effectively  managing 
wildlife  populations;  and 

WHEREAS,  it  is  the  mission  of  the  Virginia  Department  of  Game  and  Inland  Fisheries  to  man- 
age Virginia's  wildlife  and  inland  fish  to  maintain  optimum  populations  of  all  species  to  serve 
the  needs  of  the  Commonwealth,  to  provide  opportunity  for  all  to  enjoy  wildlife,  inland  fish, 
boating  and  related  outdoor  recreation,  and  to  promote  safety  for  persons  and  property  in 
connection  with  boating,  hunting  and  fishing;  and 

WHEREAS,  in  a  recent  constituent  survey,  75%  of  Virginians  approved  of  legal  hunting  and 
93%  of  Virginians  approved  of  legal  recreational  fishing;  and 

WHEREAS,  hunting  and  fishing  in  Virginia  has  a  $1.34  billion  dollar  economic  impact  annu- 
ally, based  on  die  most  recent  (1996)  National  Survey  of  Fishing,  Hunting,  and  Wildlife-Asso- 
ciated Recreation;  and 

WHEREAS,  nearly  1  million  licenses  to  hunt  or  fish  are  sold  annually  in  the  Commonwealth, 
excluding  those  Virginians  who  are  not  required  to  purchase  a  license;  now,  therefore,  be  it 

RESOEVED  by  the  Board  of  Game  and  Inland  Fisheries,  meeting  in  public  session  this  20th 
Day  of  July,  2000,  that  long-term  protection  is  important  for  hunters  and  anglers  to  continue 
to  enjoy  the  wildlife  resources  of  the  Commonwealth  through  the  outdoor  activities  of  hunt- 
ing and  fishing;  and 

BE  rTEURTHER  RESOLVED,  that  the  Board  of  Game  and  Inland  Fisheries  strongly  supports 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  Virginia  preserving  the  right  of  die  people  to  hunt,  fish, 
and  harvest  game,  svibject  to  such  regulations  and  restrictions  as  the  General  Assembly  may 
prescribe  by  general  law. 


Commonwealth  of  Virginia 
James  S.  Gilmore  III,  Governor 
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Hunting  opportunities  abound  throughout  the  Old  Domin- 
ion. But  what  does  the  future  hold  for  one  of  Virginia's  oldest 
traditions?  Find  out  by  reading  "Can  We  Pass  the  Torch?" 
on  page  10. 
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At  one  time  or  another,  we  have  all  played  in  or  on 
the  rivers,  streams,  lakes,  and  ponds  ofVirginia.We 
have  fished,  swam,  boated, and  lounged  luxurious- 
ly along  the  banks,  enjoying  the  relaxed  feeling  of  water 
and  the  sounds  surrounding  watery  life.  Osprey  screech 
overhead  as  swallows  twitter  low  above  the  lazy  water 
Not  unlike  bathing  suit-clad  humans,  turtles  and  snakes 
bask  on  rocks  absorbing  the  warm  sunlight,  a  claw  or  tail 
dipped  below  the  cool  surface.  All  of  these  are  familiar 
summer  scenes. 

So,  we  know  what  goes  on  above  the  surface,  but  what 
goes  on  below?  I  have  pulled 
together  a  small  collection  of 
images  to  encourage  you  to 
think  about  life  below  the  sur- 
face. Unless  otherwise  noted, 
all  photographs  were  taken 
with  a  Canon  T90  camera  and  a 
1 00mm  macro  lens.  D 


IJ  I  ?  id  you  realize  that  American 
eels  spend  most  of  their  secre- 
tive lives  in  creeks,  rivers,  and 
streams  throughout  Virginia?  I  was 
asked  to  photograph  a  story  on  eels 
for  National  Wildlife  magazine  many 
falls  ago;  but,  at  the  time  I  was  to  do 
the  shooting  the  water  was  too 
murky  and  cold.  As  you  can  imag- 
ine, that  made  it  very  hard  to  get  any 
good  shots  "in  the  wild,"  so  I  decid- 
ed to  create  a  studio  set. 

The  one  image  I  felt  I  had  to  get 
was  a  photograph  showing  a  mass 
of  eels.  A  waterman's  shed  proved 
the  perfect  location.  After  setting  up 
a  55  gallon  aquarium  and  filling  it 
with  water,  the  first  of  nearly  a 
dozen  subjects  a  foot  and  a  half  long 
were  placed  in  the  tank.  Within  n:\in- 
utes  the  water  became  milky  with 
their  slim.  Yuck. 

I  had  to  come  up  with  another 
plan.  Thinking  back  to  the  eel 


Here's  a  photograph  of  the  eel  studio  set  Be  sure  to  riote  the  rubber  pad  I  knek 
or),  the  location  of  the  strobes,  and  the  aquarium  pump  which  aerated  the 
water. 


wholesaler  I  had  visited  earlier,  I  re- 
membered that  his  holding  tanks  re- 
mained crystal  clear  despite  thou- 
sands of  twisting,  brown  eels 
packed  into  each  tank.  I  began  to  re- 
alize that  his  water  had  been  aerated 
with  a  constant  flow  of  fresh  water 
So,  for  my  55  gallon  tank  I  set  up  air 
stones  and  added  a  hose  from  the 
fresh  water  well  (didn't  want  any 
chlorine  messing  with  the  eels  deli- 
cate skin)  and  the  slime  problem 
was  solved. 

The  next  problem  was  lighting.  I 
chose  to  set  up  Dynalite  strobe  units 
(a  400-watt  pack)  for  my  main  light 


source.  I  hung  one  strobe,  enclosed 
in  a  large  Chimera  soft  box  and 
gelled  yellow,  over  the  tank.  This 
hung  directly  over  the  tank  to  mimic 
sunlight.  Another  strobe  was  set  up ! 
behind  the  tank  at  a  45-degree  angle. 
It,  too,  had  a  yellow  gel.  Now  my 
subjects  were  backlit,  so  I  added  a , 
Vivitar  283  flash  with  a  Peanut  slave' 
unit  (to  be  triggered  by  the  Dy- 
nalites)  on  a  light  stand  and  placed  it| 
at  a  45-degree  angle  at  the  front  of| 
the  tank,  but  on  the  opposite  side  of] 
the  backlight.  It  was  geUed  yellow| 
too. 

Now  I  could  start  shooting.. 
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Unusual  angles  and  unique  perspectives,  as  with  this  photograph  of  a  horned  grebe  (Podiceps  auritus)  peering  down 
from  the  surface  of  the  water  as  it  hunts  for  its  next  meal,  help  to  reveal  the  often-unseen  world  in  which  wildlife  lives. 


so  I  thought.  I  knelt  down  with  my 
camera  and  watched  my  subjects  for 
interesting  behaviors.  As  I  placed  a 
camera  to  my  forehead  and  took  a 
picture. .  .it  ZAPPED  me!  1  took  an- 
other picture,  and  another,  and  each 
time  a  sharp  little  pain  zinged  me  in 
the  forehead.  OUCH!  All  that  elec- 
tricity and  all  that  water... no  won- 
der. So,  after  finding  a  rubber  mat  to 
kneel  on  I  was  spared  additional 
jolts. 

The  magazine  nicknamed  this 
photograph,  "The  Eels  From  Outer 
Space."  The  star-like  things  floating 
around  in  the  background  are  par- 
ticulate in  the  water. 

For  a  few  days  one  summer,  my 
bathtub  played  host  to  a  horned 
grebe,  that  was  recuperating  from 


some  malady.  A  wildlife  rehabilita- 
tor  had  asked  if  I'd  watch  the  bird 
for  a  few  days  until  she  could  house 
it  better,  especially  since  I  had  easy 
access  to  mirmows,  the  bird's  fa- 
vorite food.  Tossing  minnows  into 
the  tub  several  times  a  day  proved  to 
be  great  entertainment.  The  grebe 
would  poke  its  head  below  the  sur- 
face, look  around,  and  then  dive  into 
action.  It  would  speed  around  like 
an  underwater  race  car  driver,  bank- 
ing along  the  sides  of  the  tub,  send- 
ing walls  of  water  everywhere  as  it 
chased  its  prey. 

This  got  me  to  thinking.  I'd  seen 
other  grebes  and  fish-eating  ducks, 
like  mergansers,  poking  their  heads 
below  the  surface  of  rivers  I'd  trav- 
eled and  I'd  always  wondered  what 


they  looked  like  from  a  fish's  per- 
spective. Now  was  my  chance!  I  set 
up  the  trusty  55-gallon  aquarium, 
using  a  lighting  set  similar  to  that  of 
the  eel  photograph.  I  used  very  light 
yellowish  gels  ("No  Color  Straw") 
but  probably  should  have  used 
darker  ones  or  doubled  up  the  ones  I 
used.  Because  of  reflection  prob- 
lems, I  shot  with  a  200mm  lens  on 
which  I'd  attached  an  extension 
tube.  The  extension  tube  allowed 
me  to  focus  closer  than  a  normal 
200mm  lens  and  using  a  200mm  lens 
allowed  me  to  stand  back  from  the 
tank  so  that  my  reflection  wouldn't 
appear  in  the  glass.  In  this  photo- 
graph, the  grebe  was  looking  for  the 
minnows  before  diving  after  them. 
Look  at  those  big  paddle  feet! 


OCTOBER    2000 


With  a  little  ingenuity  and  some  elbow 
grease  a  "squeeze  tank,"is  an  excellent  way 
to  take  underwater  photographs  under  con- 
trolled conditions  and  without  getting  wet 


■    I 
I      ne  of  the  most  convenient 

ways  to  photograph  small 
watery  critters  stream  side  is  to  take 
along  a  "squeeze  tank."  A  squeeze 
tank  is  simply  two  "walls"  of  Plexi- 
glas  cut  to  the  size  needed,  clear 
plastic  tubing  which  is  placed  be- 
tween the  walls,  and  screws  to  hold 
the  whole  thing  together.  (You  can 
also  add  "feet"  so  it  stands  on  its 
own.)  The  width  of  the  tubing  you 
select  creates  the  width  of  your  tank. 
If  screwed  together  tight  enough, 
the  plastic  tube  acts  as  an  o-ring  seal- 
ing water  into  the  tank.  What's  so 
neat  about  squeeze  tanks  is  that  they 
can  be  carried  and  set  up  easily,  and 
they  won't  shatter  like  an  aquarium. 
The  only  problem  is  that  Plexiglas 
can  easily  be  scratched  by  sand  and 
gravel,  and,  if  you're  not  careful, 
those  scratches  can  show  up  in  your 
photographs. 


Above:  A  strange  denizen  of  ditches  in  EasternVirginia,  the  lesser  siren  (approximately  8  inches 
long)  was  a  perfect  candidate  for  the  squeeze  tank.  In  this  situation,  I  used  strobe  lighting  to 
photograph  it  because  ^ese  critters  prefer  darkness,  and  the  soft  modeling  lights  and  quick  fir- 
ing strobes  seemed  less  stressful  than  bright,  natural  sunlight 


Above:  I  had  to  travel  deep  into  a  cave  in 
SouthwesternVirginia  to  photograph  this 
globally  endangered  critter. 

Barely  one  fourth  inch  long;  it  was  a 
challenge  to  photograph  such  a  small  ani- 
mal in  the  darkness  of  a  cave. 

Working  with  a  biologist  who  was 
studying  isopods,  I  photographed  them 
using  one  piece  of  Plexiglas  with  a  pre- 
cured  circle  of  silicon  gel  already  in  place 
on  one  side.  I  scooped  water  from  the  cold, 
cave  stream  and  placed  it  into  the  ring  of 


silicon  and  added  the  isopod.  On  top  of  the 
who/e  set  I  placed  a  round,Tupperware  con- 
tainer with  the  bottom  removed.This  would 
be  the  sofibox  for  theVivitar  283  flash  I 
would  shoot  into  the  side  of  the  container  at 
a  45-degree  angle.  If  this  doesn't  sound 
complicated  enough,  I  had  to  photograph 
my  subject  through  the  hole  in  top  of  the 
Tupperware  container  as  it  swam  laps 
around  the  circle  of  silicon.  Someone  con- 
stantjy  held  a  flashlight  over  my  head  so  I 
could  focus. 
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Another  way  to  photograph 
life  below  the  surface  is  to  use 
an  underwater  camera  or  to  pur- 
chase an  underwater  housing  for 
your  camera.  Underwater  equip- 
ment can  be  very  expensive.  If  you 
can  locate  a  right  angle  finder  for 
your  camera,  I  find  a  ten  gallon 
aquarium  to  be  a  fun  and  inexpen- 
sive alternative  to  underwater  pho- 
tography. Though  a  bit  cumbersome 
with  the  danger  of  breakage,  an 
aquarium  will  allow  you  to  photo- 
graph underwater  while  keeping 
your  face  dry.  This  is  particularly 
helpful  in  very  cold  water. 


Left  Using  the  same  aquarium  and  camera  set 
up,  I  was  able  to  shoot  this  unusual 
above/below  water  image  of  a  diver  lool(.ing  for 
mussels.  When  shooting  above/below  water 
shots,  be  aware  that  the  underwater  half  of 
your  photograph  will  be  magnified  by  approxi- 
mately 25  percenlThat's  why  the  diver's  hands 
look  unusually  big  in  this  photograph. 


Above:  Wearing  chest  waders  and  using  an 
aquarium,  a  Canon  F- 1  camera,  a  right  angle 
fnder,  and  a  24mm  lens,  I  was  able  to  kneel  my 
way  around  ihe  gravely  Clinch  River  in  Soulh- 
westernVirginia  looking  for  fish  and  freshwater 
mussels.  Here  you  can  see  a  well<amouflaged 
fsh  called  a  sculpin  resting  against  a  fresh- 
water mussel. 


Lynda  Richardson  is  a  nationally 
renoivned  wildlife  photogravJier  whose 
photographs  have  appeared  in  magazines 
like  National  Geographic,  Sports 
Afield,  Time,  and  Smithsorjan. 
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number  of 
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his  is  a  great  time  to  be  a 
hunter  in  Virginia.  Stable 
populations  of  deer  and 
growing  numbers  of  bear  and 
turkey  are  providing  excellent  hunt- 
ing opportunities  throughout  the 
commonwealth.  Popular  small 
game  animals  are  thriving.  Thanks 
to  the  work  of  state  and  federal 
wildlife  agencies  and  conservation- 
minded  organizations,  waterfowl 
seem  to  have  turned  the  comer,  and 
they  are  making  a  comeback. 

The  abundance  of  game  animal 
populations  in  recent  years  has  pro- 
vided some  fine  hunting,  and  this 
trend  is  likely  to  continue  in  the 
years  ahead.  That's  why  it's  espe- 
cially troubling  that  in  Virginia,  as  in 
many  other  states,  hunters  have 
been  disappearing. 

In  1988,  the  commonwealth  had  a 
"peak"  of  517,008  paid  hunting  li- 
cense holders,  according  to  statistics 
by  the  National  Shooting  Sports 
Foundation.  That  number  has  de- 
clined to  323,459  in  1998.  In  ten  years 
we've  lost  over  one-fourth  of  our 
hunters.  While  many  factors  may 
contribute  to  the  ebb  and  flow  of 
hunting  license  sales,  including  ac- 
cess to  hunting  lands,  increasing  ur- 
banization, changing  license  fees, 
and  demographics,  the  loss  of  over 
ten  thousand  hunters  a  year — on  av- 
erage— is  disconcerting.  This  de- 
cline is  the  focus  of  many  efforts  na- 
tionwide to  learn  more  about  the  re- 
cruitment and  retention  of  hunters. 


Sports  Afield  and 
'GenerationX' 

When  hunters  received  their  Jan- 
uary 1999  issue  of  Sports  Afield,  they 
found  the  magazine  that  had  been 
devoted  to  hunting  and  fishing  for 
110  years  had  suddenly  tiansformed 
into  a  snowboarding,  mountain  bik- 
ing, rock  climbing,  and  kayaking 
guide.  Sports  Afield  Advertising  Re- 


search Manager,  Maureen  Simonel- 
li,  explained  the  change,  "our  re- 
search showed  hunting  license  sales 
down  nationwide.  We  thought  it 
was  the  way  to  go." 

Diehard  hunters  and  fishermen, 
puzzled  and  angered  by  the  defec- 
tion of  one  of  the  "big  three"  out- 
door publications  (the  other  two 
being  Outdoor  Life  and  Field  and 
Stream)  cancelled  their  subscriptions 
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in  droves.  The  magazine  itself  has 
continued  on,  but  its  attempt  to  at- 
tract a  younger  audience  with  a  dif- 
ferent lifestyle  exposed  a  lot  about 
the  times  we  live  in  and  why  some 
hunters  stay  at  home  every  year  on 
opening  day. 

The  fact  is,  there's  a  lot  of  compe- 
tition for  our  time  these  days.  We're 
all  heading  in  different  directions. 
We  live  in  an  age  of  two-income 


households,  of  breadwinners  work- 
ing many  overtime  hours  away 
from  their  families.  Our  kids  are 
playing  on  soccer  teams  or  taking 
swimming  lessons.  Young  men  and 
women,  have  all  those  "extreme" 
sports  to  play.  The  television  and  the 
computer  rule  the  night.  People  are 
more  apt  to  surf  the  internet  or 
plunk  down  in  front  of  their  VCR 
than  to  interact  with  nature.  Hunt- 


Leanii)ig  dboiit  the  outdoors  and  hunt- 
ing at  a  young  age  often  makes  a  life- 
time hunter. 

ing  takes  time,  energy,  and  commit- 
ment, some  things  that  appear  lack- 
ing in  our  hectic  lives  these  days.  In 
fact,  a  lot  of  ex-hunters  say  "lack  of 
time"  is  one  of  the  biggest  reasons 
they  stopped  hunting. 

"People,  more  and  more,  are 
looking  for  the  fast-food  equivalent 
of  an  outdoor  experience,"  says  Vir- 
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n  the  fast-paced,  microwave 
society  of  the  21  st  century, 
many  times  people  forget  that 
there  are  activities  that  require  us 
to  slow  down  and  take  time  to 
enjoy.  Hunting  may  well  be  in  this 
category. 

A  recent  study  conducted  by 
the  Department  has  indicated  an 
overwhelming  desire  by  many  of 
our  citizens  to  learn  more  about 
the  outdoors  and  nature.  Too 
often,  we  want  to  put  activities  into 
neat  little  boxes.  For  example, 
people  often  think  hunting  and 
wildlife  watching  are  exclusive  ac- 
tivities. While  hunting  may  not  be 
for  everyone,  the  tmth  of  the  mat- 
ter is  that  many  hunters  are  some 
of  our  most  ardent  wildlife  watch- 
ers. I  am  reminded  of  a  conversa- 
tion I  had  at  the  last  Eastern  Shore 
Birding  Festival.  I  was  talking  with 
a  fellow  who  was  there  with  his 
wife.  He  told  me  that  he  enjoyed 
hunting  and  his  wife  enjoyed 
wildlife  watching,  and  he  had  dis- 
covered that  through  both  of  these 
activities  they  could  spend  more 
time  with  each  other.  I  believe  this 
is  the  essence  of  the  nature  of 
hunting — that  is  the  opportunity  to 
enjoy  the  outdoors  and  to  share 
that  experience  with  others.  If  we 
focus  on  the  experience  and  the 
ability  to  share  that  experience 
with  our  family  and  friends,  then 
hunting  becomes  the  gateway 
through  which  we  pass  to  learn 
more  about  those  tremendous  re- 
sources that  nature  has  provided. 

— William  L.  Woodfin 


ginia  Department  of  Game  and  In- 
land Fisheries  (VDGIF)  Policy  Ana- 
lyst, Phil  Smith.  "They  don't  have  a 
lot  of  time,  and  they  want  to  do 
something  quickly  and  then  go 
home.  With  leisure  time  shrinking, 
hunting  must  compete  with  other 
outdoor  pursuits  that  require  less 
time." 

The  words. William  Wordsworth 
penned  in  1807  are  probably  ten 
times  more  relevant  today:  "The 
world  is  too  much  with  us;  late  and 
soon,  getting  and  spending,  we  lay 
waste  our  powers:  Little  we  see  in 
nature  that  is  ours ..." 

Wordsworth  was  decrying  his 
countrymen's  disconnection  to  the 
natural  world  and  their  interest  in 
material  goods.  And  the  pager  and 
cell  phone  were  still  generations  off. 

It  Takes  a  Hunter 
to  Make  a  Hunter 


"hunting  with  friends  and  family" 
and  "being  close  to  nature"  were 
more  important  to  them  than  har- 
vesting a  deer.  This  should  come  as 
no  surprise  to  most  hunters,  who 
might  have  guessed  that  family, 
friends,  and  hunting  are  tied  up  in 
an  inextricable  knot.  But  separate  a 
hunter  from  his  "support  system" 
and,  oftentimes,  you  likely  no  longer 
have  a  hunter.  Unfortunately,  there 
are  all  too  many  reasons  that  family 
and  friends  break  up  these  days;  and 
they  are  complex  reasons.  Virginia  is 
fast  becoming  an  urbanized  state. 
Most  new  jobs  are  not  in  the  rural 
areas,  but  rather  in  cities  far  from 
cornfields  and  hardwoods. 

There  are  numerous  scenarios 
that  could,  and  do,  occur  to  disrupt 
the  "support  system"  of  hunters.  A 
father  and  son  that  hunt  together 
may  both  quit  when  the  son  moves 
across  the  state  to  find  work.  A 
"snowball  effect"  occurs  when  the 
son,  having  quit  hunting,  fails  to 


Mark  Duda  knows  more  about 
"what  makes  a  hunter  tick"  than 
probably  anyone  in  the  world.  He  is 
Executive  Director  of  Responsive 
Management,  a  firm  in  Harrison- 
burg, and  he  has  met  with,  talked  to, 
and  surveyed  thousands  of  hunters 
across  the  country.  His  research  has 
proved  that  the  most  damaging  de- 
velopment and  biggest  continuing 
threat  to  hunting  is  "a  breakdown  of 
the  support  system  of  hunting 
friends  and  family." 

In  his  five-part  study.  Factors  Re- 
lated to  Hunting  and  Fishing  Participa- 
tion in  the  United  States,  Duda  sur- 
veyed hunters  who  related  that 


Above  left:  The  Virginia  Department  of 
Game  and  Inland  Fisheries  is  actively 
involved  with  educating  youth  about  the 
many  fun  outdoor  opportunities  found 
in  Virginia.  Above:  Much  of  the  enjoy- 
ment found  in  hunting  is  related  to 
learning  about  wildlife  and  the  environ- 
ment around  us. 

pass  on  the  hunting  heritage  to  his 
children.  Other  reasons  people  may 
quit  hunting  include:  going  off  to 
college,  job  transfers,  military  serv- 
ice, lack  of  time,  no  place  to  hunt  or 
loss  of  hunting  grounds,  poor 
health,  a  hunting  buddy  moving 
away. .  .the  list  goes  on. 

"It  takes  a  hunter  to  make  a 
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hunter.  People  in  cities  don't  just 
wake  up  and  say,  'today  I'm  going 
hunting.'  And  they  don't  get  in- 
volved in  hunting  from  watching 
TV  or  reading  magazines.  It's  some- 
thing that's  passed  on,"  says  Duda. 

Studies  have  shown  that  hunters 
are  extremely  satisfied  with  their 
hunting  experiences,  whether  they 
harvest  an  animal  or  not.  Incidental- 
ly, hunting  approval  ratings  among 
the  general  public  are  high — ap- 
proximately 75  percent  of  Virginians 
approve  of  hunting.  Research  by  Re- 
sponsive Management  shows  a 
huge  "latent  interest"  in  hunting  in 
Virginia — those  who  say  they 
would  go  hunting  if  given  the  right 
circumstances.  Mentoring  pro- 
grams have  been  developed  to 
spark  interest  in  hunting. 

"Step  Outside"  is  a  program  of- 
fered by  the  National  Shooting 
Sports  Foundation  in  which  a 
hunter  takes  a  non-hunting  buddy 
out  and  shows  him  the  ropes.  In 


South  Carolina,  the  Department  of 
Natural  Resources  has  a  "Take  One, 
Make  One,"  program  similar  to 
"Step  Outside,"  that  has  been  quite 
successful. 

In  Virginia,  VDGIF's  Becoming 
an  Outdoors-Women®  (BOW)  and 
Family  in  the  Outdoors  programs 
are  working  at  encouraging  growth 
in  outdoor  recreation.  The  BOW 
program  is  teaching  women  to  hunt, 
fish,  camp,  and  boat.  While  the 
number  of  male  hunters  is  drop- 
ping, the  number  of  female  hunters 
increases  every  year;  the  BOW  pro- 
gram deserves  a  fair  measure  of 
credit  for  this  increase. 

New  programs  to  foster  hunting 
are  fine,  and  they  will  help,  but  they 
will  not  save  hunting — at  least  not 
alone.  The  future  of  hunting  is  in  the 
hands  of  the  hunting  families  of  our 
commonwealth.  The  most  impor- 
tant thing  a  hunter  can  do  to  keep 
hunting  alive  is  to  teach  a  child  or 
grandchild  the  ways  of  the  woods. 


To  start  a  child  hunting  at  a  young 
age  with  positive  experiences  will 
most  likely  result  in  a  lifetime  of 
hunting. 

Brad  Whittington,  of  Clarksville, 
has  been  hunting  since  he  was  old 
enough  to  follow  his  granddad 
through  the  woods.  He  has  taken 
several  kids  hunting,  whose  parents 
don't  hunt.  "I  had  one  young  gentle- 
man with  me  this  year  who  killed 
his  first  deer.  I  showed  him  every- 
thing to  do;  he  was  so  excited  he 
couldn't  see  straight.  And  he'll  take 
that  experience  and  pass  that  on  to 
his  children." 

Woodrow  Moore,  Jr.  is  taking  the 
VIDGIF  Hunter  Education  Instructor 
Course,  so  he  can  "show  inner  city 
kids  what  hunting  and  fishing  are 
aU  about."  Moore  wants  to  teach  in 
his  hometown  of  Norfolk. 

"People  who  live  in  the  projects 
never  get  outside  of  their  environ- 
ment. They  don't  have  any  idea 
what  a  duck  sounds  like  when  it  is 
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making  its  feeding  call.  Or  to  see  a 
nine-point  buck  being  chased  by 
some  hunting  dogs... to  see  and 
hear  the  chase." 

Moore  also  believes  the  Hunter 
Ed  course  could  "change  a  child's 
life.  They  would  know  how  serious 
a  firearm  is.  They  wouldn't  be  so 
quick  to  grab  a  gun  and  try  to  shoot 
anyone." 

Whittington  agrees:  "I  also  feel 
that  as  a  hunter  a  child  or  young 
adult  isn't  likely  to  get  into  drugs  or 
crime.  They're  doing  something 
that's  ethical." 

VDGIF  is  encouraging  families 
and  youngsters  to  carry  on  the  hunt- 
ing tradition.  The  VDGIF  board 
adopted  a  regulation  amendment 
last  year  creating  a  new  hunting  op- 
portunity for  young  hunters  aged  15 
and  under.  This  new  regulation 
wisely  allows  them  a  better  chance 
to  experience  the  thrill  of  harvesting 
a  deer  and  to  get  started  hunting  in  a 
positive  way. 

Regional  meetings  have  recently 
been  conducted  statewide  with 


hunters  to  find  out  what  kind  of 
support  they  would  like  from  their 
wildlife  agency.  One  topic  that  has 
been  consistently  brought  up  is  ac- 
cess to  hunting  lands.  While  VDGIF 
provides  public  access  to  29  wildlife 
management  areas,  finding  access 
to  privately  owned  lands  to  hunt  is 
not  always  easy. 

VDGIF  is  listening  to  hunters' 
concerns.  Negotiations  are  under 
way  to  purchase  a  new  8300-acre 
tract  of  land  that  may  become  the 
state's  30th  wildlife  management 
area.  VDGIF  is  already  the  largest 
state  agency  landowner  in  the  com- 
monwealth, with  over  180,000  acres 
purchased  by  hunting  and  fishing  li- 
cense fees  and  funds  contributed 
through  the  Sport  Fish  and  Wildlife 
Restoration  Fund. 

According  to  VDGIF  Director, 
Bill  Woodfin,  "One  of  the  things  we 
have  to  be  mindful  of  in  the  future  is 
providing  additional  opportuni- 
ties." 

Hunters  do  not  have  the  power  to 
smgle-handedly  change  sociologi- 


cal trends  or  Lifestyle  in  America.  But 
they  care  deeply  about  hunting,  and 
about  passing  on  the  tradition  that 
was  passed  to  them.  Family  bonds 
are  the  strength  of  hunting.  Here  in 
Virginia,  hunters  will  again  soon  be 
taking  to  the  field,  as  did  genera- 
tions before  them.  Fathers  will  again 
teach  their  sons  to  hunt.  Grandfa- 
thers will  instruct  grandsons,  and 
friends  wiU  make  new  hunting  bud- 
dies. Let's  hope  a  few  moms  will  en- 
courage their  daughters  to  hunt,  too. 
We  will  be  stronger  because  of  it. 

Sometimes,  things  have  a  way  of 
coming  full  circle.  Sports  Afield  has 
been  bought  by  Peterson  Publish- 
ing. Peterson  plans  to  return  the 
magazine  to  the  format  that  worked 
for  110  years:  hunting  and  fishing. 
And  when  all  the  "extreme"  fads 
fade  away,  and  the  younger  genera- 
tion begins  looking  for  a  deeper  con- 
nection to  nature,  hunting  will  be 
here. 

Ron  Messina  is  a  videographer for  the  Vir- 
ginia Department  of  Game  and  Inland 
Fisheries. 
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Mysteries 


by  Carol  Heiser  and  Sally  Mills 
illustrations  by  Spike  Knuth 
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he  migration  of  animals  is  one  of  nature's 
grand  mysteries.  Every  year  many  birds,  fish,  butter- 
flies, and  other  insects  move  to  set  up  new  homes  and 
raise  their  young  in  places  where  the  air  and  water 
are  warmer  and  where  there  is  plenty  of  food.  This 
movement,  called  migration,  generally  occurs  dur- 
ing the  seasons  of  spring  and  fall.  Birds,  in  particular, 
are  easy  to  spot  during  these  times  of  the  year,  if  you 
pay  close  attention.  Songbirds,  such  as  warblers,  tan- 
agers,  flycatchers,  and  vireos,  as  weU  as 
hawks,  geese,  ducks,  and  most  other 
shorebirds  are  some  of  the 
groups  of  bird  species  that 
migrate. 


Neotropicals 

Birds  that  breed  in  North  America  and 
then  migrate  south  to  spend  their  winter  in 
an  area  known  as  the  "neotropics,"  which 
includes  the  Caribbean  Islands,  the  Mexican 
lowlands,  and  Central  and  South  America 
are  called  neott'opicals.  Over  75  percent  of 
the  forest-dwelling  birds  that  breed  in  Virginia 
are  neotropical  migrants.  Scientists  have  dis- 
covered that  the  numbers  of  some  species  of 
these  neotropical  birds  are  declining.  Migrat- 
ing birds  must  overcome  obstacles  in  their  trav- 
els, such  as  great  distances,  strong  winds,  and 
weather  patterns  or  storms  that  can 
blow  them  off  course,  or  changes 
in  their  food  supply. 

The  most  significant 
problem,  however,  has 
been  the  loss  of  suitable 
habitat — the  food  and 
shelter  that  these  birds 
need — in  both  North 
;md  South  America.  In 
North  America,  wood- 
land habitat  is  being  re- 
placed with  shopping  cen- 
ters, subdivisions,  and  road 
construction.  Rainforests  are 
being  cut  or  "fragmented"  into 
smaller  forested  areas  in  South 
America.  Because  of  this  growing  problem, 
scientists  in  Canada,  the  United  States,  and  Cen- 
tral and  South  America  have  joined  together  to 
form  Partners  in  Flight,  an  organization  dedi- 
cated to  the  conservation  of  neotropical  birds 
and  their  habitats. 
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The  eastern  kingbird  is  a 
member  of  file  flycatcli- 
er  famiiy.  if  fypicaiiy  sits  afop 
frees,  poies,  orpianfs  wiffi  fail 
spires,  if  feeds  in  fypicai  fiy- 
cafciier  fashion  by  fiying  up 
from  ifs  perch  to  catch  insects 
—  chattering  loudiy  with  high 
raspy  notes — then  returns  in 
flutferYfiighfbaci<down  to  the 
same  or  another  observation 
post  The  eastern  i<ingbird 
breeds  over  aii  of  the  U.S.  from 
the  Roci<ies  and  north  weii  into 
Canada,  and  winters  in  South 
America. 


Flyways 


Because  Virginia  borders  the  Chesa- 
peake Bay  and  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  many  birds 
migrate  through  the  state  using  the  shoreline  as 
an  important  land  feature  to  mark  their  travel 
routes.  In  fact,  migrating  birds  use  several 
landmarks,  such  as  large  rivers,  bays,  oceans, 
and  mountain  ranges,  in  a  similar  way  that  we 
use  sidewalks  and  nearby  buildings  and  streets 
to  find  our  way.  These  land  forms  help  orient 
the  birds  in  a  north  to  south  direction  in  the  fall 
or  in  a  soutli  to  north  direction  in  the  spring. 

During  migration,  and  especially  in  Octo- 
ber, thousands  of  birds  travel  over  Virginia  as 
they  head  south  for  the  winter.  Most  of  these 


birds  travel  at  night,  but  bird  watchers  can  still 
find  plenty  to  count  during  the  day  and  marvel 
at  their  numbers.  Because  the  birds  follow  dis- 
tinct routes,  fike  "highways"  in  the  sky,  their 
routes  are  called  Jlyways.  The  East  Coast  and 
Virginia's  Eastern  Shore  He  right  in  the  middle 
of  one  such  flyway  called  ihe  AtlmiticFfyway. 

Migrating  birds  stop  along  the  Eastern 
Shore  to  rest  up  and  eat  lots  of  berries  and  in- 
sects before  crossing  over  the  Chesa- 
peake Bay  Cape  Charles,  on  the 
southern  tip  of  the  Eastern 
Shore,  is  one  of  the 
"stopover"  sites  where 
birds  congregate  by  the 
thousands. 

BiologisLs  briefly 
capture  many  of 
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these  birds  in  very  fine  nets,  called  mist  nets.  A  biologist  records  the  weight,  size, 
sex,  and  other  information  about  each  bird  and  places  a  small,  numbered  band  on 
one  of  the  bird's  legs  before  setting  the  bird  free,  unharmed.  Later  in  tlie  season,  or 
even  in  the  following  year,  another  biologist  hundreds  or  thousands  of  miles  away 
may  catch  the  same- bird  in  another  mist  net.  In  this  way,  biologists  can  track 
where  the  bird  has  been  and  piece  together  a  "map"  of  its  travel  route. 

Bird  Adaptations 

Scientists  who  study  birds,  called  ornithologists,  have  done  many  expert 
ments  to  learn  how  birds  may  navigate  or  find  their  way  while  migrating. 
Some  birds  are  able  to  hear  the  low  frequency  sounds  of  the  ocean  as  the 
waves  pound  the  surf  on  the  shore.  It  is  also  believed  that  a  bird's  brain  is 
specially  adapted  to  "read"  the  m^etism  of  the  earth's  pull  or  use  the 
ortentation  of  the  stars  to  guide  its  way 

Birds  that  migrate  also  have  a  special  ability  to  store  the 
energy  from  food  they  eat.  Their  bodies  make  re- 
serves of  fat  that  give  the  birds  extra  energy  for 
flying  such  long  distances.  This  is  especially 
important  when  they  are  crossing  the  Chesa- 
peake Bay — a  distance  of  20  plus  miles — or 
flying  over  the  ocean  and  have  no  place  to 
land  and  rest.  Other  birds  that  do  not  mi- 
grate and  that  spend  the  whole  year  in  Vir- 
ginia do  not  have  this  abihty  or  adapta- 
tion.  D 


T he  tiny  ruby- 
throated  hum-, 
mingbird,  which 
weighs  only  four 
grams,  is  drawn  to 
brightly  colored 
flowers,  especially  red  ones, 
where  it  eats  sugary  nectar 
and  preys  on  small  insects. 
When  hovering  at  a  feed- 
er, hummingbirds  beat 
their  wings  about  55  times 
a  second!  If  you  are  very 
quiet,  you  will  hear  the 
buzz  of  Its  wings  before 
you  see  the  bird.  Ruby- 
throated  hummingbirds 
come  to  us  In  late 
March  and  early  April  In 
a  journey  that  begins 
across  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico.  In  the  fall 
they  return  to  Mexi- 
co and  Costa  Rica 
for  the  winter 


Interview  a  Migrant 


Red-eyed  vireos  live  all 
across  the  United 
States,  except  in  ttie  Soutti- 
west.  Red-eyed  vireos  are  fa- 
mous for  their  singing  and  can 
be  heard  all  summer  long, 
even  when  feeding  their 
young.  Vireos  are  excellent 
predators  and  feed  on  insects 
like  v\/asps,  flies,  caterpillars, 
and  moths.  Red-eyed  vireos 
onlyv^eigh  1 2-1 5  grams — less 
than  an  ounce!  Yet  they  travel 
great  distances  to  their  winter 
homes  in  the  Amazon  Basin. 


This  activity  adaptation  is  derived 
from  material  in  the  following 
sources:  "Interview  a  Spider,"  Pro- 
ject WILD  Activit)'  Guide 
(Council  for  Environmen- 
tal Education);  "Avian 
Olympics,"  Wild  About  Life  Ac- 
tivity Guide  (U.S.  Fish  and  Wildlife 
Service);  and  "Interview  with  a  Migrant," 
Feathered  Travelers  activity  guide  (Smith- 
sonian Migratory  Bird  Center) . 


Subjects:  English  (Writing  and  Research) ;  Sci- 
ence (Life  Processes  and  Living  Systems) 

Objective:  Students  will 
generalize  that  migratory 
birds  range  in  size  and 
occur  with  a  variety  of 
adaptations  that  en- 
able theu-  movement 
across  continents. 

Background:  Birds  that  mi- 
t  grate  between  breeding 
grounds  in  temperate  regions 
and  wintering  grounds  in  the 
tropics  are  capable  of  truly  re- 
markable feats  on  the  wing. 
While  some  bird  species  stop  and  feed  dur- 
ing migration,  many  build  up  huge  fat  re- 
serves ("fat  loading")  in  preparation  for  migra- 
tion and  make  the  trip  witliout  stopping. 

In  general,  neotropical  migratory  birds 
spend  up  to  a  third  of  each  year  migrating  from 
wintering  grounds  to  breeding  grounds  and 
back  again.  Many  embark  on  a  20-hour  plus 
nonstop  flight  over  as  much  as  1,000  kilome- 
ters (660  miles)  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  to  reach 
the  Yucatan  Peninsula. 

Many  natural  and  human-made  obstacles 
may  cause  problems  for  birds  during  migra- 
tion. Hazardous  storms  and  strong  winds  can 
blow  birds  off  course  or  provide  headwinds 
that  slow  progress.  Loss  of  stop-over  habitat, 
due  to  land  conversion  and  deforestation,  can 


prohibit  birds  from  getting  needed  food  and 
rest  along  the  route.  Human  constructions, 
such  as  tall  TV  towers,  are  responsible  for  many 
bird  deaths  by  collision  every  year. 

Procedure: 

1.  As  a  class,  have  students  brainstorm  a 
hst  of  familiar  bird  species.  Using  field  guides 
and  other  bird  books,  have  them  categorize  the 
list  of  birds  into  migratory  or  nonmigratory 

2 .  Divide  students  into  teams  of  two.  Have 
each  team  establish  a  research,  interview,  and 
reporting  format  that  they  will  use  to  find  out 
more  about  one  of  the  migratory  species  identi- 
fied on  the  class  list.  Each  team  should  then  de- 
cide (or  be  assigned)  a  particular  bird  to  "in- 
terview," write  alist  of  questions  to  ask,  and  use 
reference  materials  to  take  notes  for  appropri- 
ate responses  to  the  questions. 

3.  Each  team  gathers  information  about 
their  migratory  bird.  One  student  then  asks  the 
"interview"  questions  while  the  other  student 
assumes  the  role  of  the  migratory  bird  and  re- 
sponds to  the  interviewer's  questions.  (Exam- 
ples: You  travel  very  long  distances.  Where  do 
you  get  your  energy  to  do  that?  Why  do  you  fly 
all  the  way  to  South  America?  Do  you  stop  to 
find  food  along  the  way?  etc.)  Students  then 
switch  roles. 

NOTE:  students  may  have  a  tendency  to 
project  inappUcable  human  characteristics 
onto  the  animals,  especially  because  the  "inter- 
view" format  puts  the  animals  in  a  "human"  sit- 
uation. Transferring  human  characteristics  to 
animals  is  called  anthropomorphism  and  re- 
sults in  overgeneralizations  that  tend  to  stray 
from  fact  (examples:  'the  owl  is  mean  because 
it  eats  rodents';  'the  bird  is  sad  because  it  has  to 
leave  its  home').  Encourage  sUidents  to  avoid 
anthropomorphism. 

4.  Each  team  then  uses  its  notes  and  the 
information  gathered  during  the  process  of  re- 
searching and  interviewing  to  write  a  newspa- 
per article  about  the  migratory  bird.  Optional: 
have  teams  conduct  tlieu*  interviews  before  the 
class  to  practice  public-speaking  skills.   D 


Teaching  Tools 


The  Coastal  Connection:  Migratory  Birds  of  Virginia — A  Curriculum  Supplement/or 
Virginia  Educators.  A  25-pg.  booklet  containing  five  lesson  plans  targeting  third  through  sev- 
enth grades.  To  receive  a  free  copy,  send  a  note  requesting  this  title  along  with  a  self-addressed 
label  to:  Va.  Dept.  of  Environmental  Quality,  ATTN:  EE  Program,  R  0.  Box  10009,  Richmond  VA 
23240-0009. 

The  Smithsonian  Migratory  Bird  Center  has  several  excellent  resources.  Here  are  some 
highlights: 

•  Feathered  Travelers:  Neotropical  Migratory  Birds  of  the  Americas — A  ReadingActivity 
Book  in  English  and  Spanish.  A  70-pg.  book  widi  bilingual  text  and  vocabulary  appropriate 
for  upper  elementary  and  early  middle  school  grades,  accompanied  with  coloring  pages. 
$8.00. 

•  Birds  Over  Troubled  Forests:  The  Natural  History  and  Conservation  of  Birds  that  Mi- 
grate to  the  Tropics.  A  32-pg.  overview  written  for  the  adult  reader;  discusses  how  migration 
occurs  and  the  environmental  problems  causing  the  decline  of  migratory  bird  numbers.  Free. 

%  A  Guide  to  Bird  Education  Resources:  Migrator}' Birds  of  the  Americas — an  Annotat- 
ed Bibliography.  A  concise,  1 42-pg.  directory  providing  descriptions  and  evaluations  of  more 
than  50  curricula,  lessons,  activities,  and  workshops  for  children  K-12.  $9-95 

For  more  information,  send  a  written  request  to 
Smithsonian  Migratory  Bird  Center,   ^ 
National  Zoological  Park,  Washington,  DC 
20008.  Or,  visit  their  Web  site  at 
www.si.edu/smbc  for  a  complete  listing  of  fact 
sheets  and  other  pubhcations.  D 
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he  yellow  worbler  nests 
across  the  U.S.,  spending  the 
summer  months  in  gardens  and 
shrubs.  Yellow  warblers  feed  upon 
caterpillars  and  grasshoppers. 
They  also  eat  insects,  like  gypsy 
moths  and  borers,  that  damage 
trees.  Look  for  yellow  warbler  nests 
about  eight  feet  off  the  ground  in 
a  small  tree  or  bush  alongside  a 
stream.  Their  eggs  may  be  spot- 
ted, gray-green  or  blue-white.  The 
young  fly  when  they  are  only  nine 
to  12  days  old.  In  fall,  the  yellow 
warbler  returns  to  places  like  cen- 
tral Mexico  and  as  far  south  as 
Brazil.  MM 
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Ironicle  of  a.^ 
Western  Virgima 
^  deer  season. 


by  Gerald  Almy 


Work  had  kept  me  from  doing 
much  bow  hunting,  but  when 
Virginia's  early  muzzleloader 
season  finally  arrived  west  of  the  Blue 
Ridge  on  November  8  last  year,  I  was 
pumped  up  with  adrenaline  and  anx- 
ious to  begin  the  intense,  sometimes 
tedious,  but  always  rewarding  activi- 
ty of  stand  hunting  for  deer.  Presea- 
son scouting  had  revealed  that  there 
were  a  couple  of  nice  bucks  around, 
but  since  male  deer  can  roam  up  to 
1,000  acres  or  more,  there  was  no 
telling  where  they  would  be  on  the 
opener.  Whether  they  would  be  on 
our  family's  small  plot  of  land,  or 
pass  through  it  during  the  season, 
only  time  would  tell. 

Though  the  calendar  said  breeding 
should  begin  any  day,  so  far  there  was 
little  indication  that  the  rut  was  near. 
Few  scrapes  and  just  a  handful  of 
rubs  were  evident,  and  I  had  seen  no 
bucks  chasing  does. 

I  reasoned  that  this  was  either  from 
the  drought  or  the  unusually  warm 
weather  we  had  been  experiencing. 
The  optimist  in  me  figured  that  any 
day  things  would  bust  loose — hope- 
fully, while  I  was  perched  silently  in  a 
tree  on  a  small  platform  watching  it 
all. 

Such  was  not  to  be  on  day  one  of 
the  blackpowder  season,  though.  I 
heard  just  a  few  shots  around  me  that 
day  and  saw  only  does  and  two  small 
bucks,  which  I  passed  up.  One  was  a 
four  point  with  three  on  one  side,  a 
spike  on  the  other.  The  second  buck 
was  a  small,  basket-shaped  six  point 
with  a  spread  of  about  12  inches  that 
I'd  seen  off  and  on  all  summer. 

I  could  have  taken  one  of  the  does 
on  that  first  day.  They  were  legal 
game.  But  I  was  afraid  if  a  big  buck 
was  lurking  nearby  I  might  spook 
him  out  of  the  area  with  the  commo- 
tion of  shooting,  field  dressing,  and 
dragging  out  a  doe.  I  passed  them  up. 

Day  two  was  much  the  same.  Then 
it  was  off  to  Montana  to  hunt  white- 
tails  in  that  state  while  the  remainder 
of  Western  Virginia's  one- week  early 


muzzleloader  unfolded.  I  had 
mixed  feelings  about  leaving,  but 
knew  the  Montana  trip  would  be 
fun.  At  least  I  would  be  home  for  the 
first  day  of  Virginia's  modern 
firearms  season  the  following  Mon- 
day. 

I  was  back  for  that  opener,  with  a 
hefty  11  point  Big  Sky  whitetail 
quartered  and  chilling  in  coolers 
with  ice  until  I  found  time  to  finish 
cutting  and  wrapping  it.  And  the 
wind  that  had  blown  so  much  that 
fall  was  back,  too.  Violent,  buffeting 
breezes  whipped  the  trees  furiously 
back  and  forth,  including  the  old, 
gnarly  locust  I  was  perched  in. 

Being  about  three  times  the  cutoff 
age  for  that  special  youth  deer 
hunter  privilege,  I  passed  up  the 
various  does  I  saw.  I  also  let  a  year- 
ling, three  point  buck  walk  by.  That 
deer  brought  back  memories  of  the 
first  deer  I  had  ever  taken,  a  three 
point  just  about  like  this  one  that  I'd 
bagged  six  miles  away  on  the  other 
side  of  the  Shenandoah  Valley  over 
two  decades  ago.  Success  felt  sweet 
and  joyous  that  November  day,  after 
several  years  of  hunting  effort,  and  it 
was  a  deer  I  will  never  forget. 

Now,  though,  when  I  see  a  young 
buck  I  have  different  thoughts.  I 
long  for  them  to  slip  back  quickly 
into  the  brush  and  cover,  to  make  it 
through  at  least  another  season.  As 
the  three  pointer  disappeared  into  a 
grove  of  cedars,  I  wondered  what  he 
would  become  if  he  could  survive 
another  year,  or  better  yet,  two  or 
three  years.  Studies  have  shown  that 
most  yearling  bucks  in  Virginia  and 
other  states  are  spikes,  three  point- 
ers or  four  pointers,  and  that,  how- 
ever small  their  rack  is,  it's  a  poor  in- 
dicator of  what  their  future  antler 
growth  will  be  if  they  survive  a  few 
more  seasons.  Some  spikes  can  ma- 
ture into  "Boone  &  Crockett"  record 
book  deer  if  they  survive  long 
enough. 

But  where  were  the  big  deer  now, 
I  wondered  as  I  sat  on  the  cold, 
windy  tree  stand.  Where  were  the 
bucks  in  my  hunting  area  that  had 
made  it  through  at  least  a  couple  of 
seasons?  Surely  there  were  a  few 


around,  but  where  do  they  hide? 
That's  always  what  one  wonders. 
How  are  they  so  smart  to  know 
hunting  season  is  in?  Have  they 
gone  completely  nocturnal  already 
on  the  first  day?  There  was  still  a  bit 
of  green  from  the  warm  weather  in 
some  of  the  alfalfa  and  clover  fields 
that  drew  deer  out.  That  vegetation 
was  particularly  appealing  to  them 
with  the  poor  acorn  crop  in  the 
woods  last  year  in  our  area.  But  they 
were  all  does. 

What  about  the  rut?  I'd  seen  some 
scrapes  and  a  few  rubs,  yes.  I'd  also 
seen  one  or  two  small  bucks  chasing 
does.  But  nothing  was  going  full 
bore. 

Except  the  fire.  It  broke  out  open- 
ing morning  and  roared  along  the 
flank  of  North  Mountain,  burning 
uncontrollablv  from  the  violent 


Then  Sunday  came.  Time  for  a 
break  with  no  hunting  allowed  in 
Virginia.  I  went  out  to  look  over  the 
area  I  had  been  watching  all  week  to 
see  if  I  could  come  up  with  some 
fresh  inspirations  on  new  tactics  or 
what  might  be  wrong  with  my  ap- 
proach. I  went  late  in  the  morning, 
when  I  thought  it  would  be  unlikely 
anything  would  be  disturbed.  WeU,  I 
didn't  disturb  anything.  But  I  did 
watch  a  beautiful  eight  point  buck 
with  good  mass  and  long  main 
beams  walk  boldly  through  a  field, 
slow  and  unconcerned,  barely  100 
yards  away! 

Had  the  buck  read  the  calendar? 
Did  it  know  it  could  walk  with  im- 
punity on  that  day?  Big  bucks  are  so 
cagey  I  sometimes  wonder.  But  with 
his  neck  swelled  out,  he  clearly  was 
just  searching  for  a  doe.  That's  what 


winds  until  diligent  firefighters  got  a 
grip  on  it  and  contained  it  after  200 
acres  were  scorched. 

It  seemed  that  the  big  deer  were 
more  active  after  nightfall.  After  the 
first  week,  I  was  growing  weary 
with  the  long  hours  of  studying  the 
habitat  intensely,  rising  before  dawn 
and  dragging  in  after  dark,  tired  and 
buckless.  Oh,  there  were  breaks  to 
do  chores,  for  meals,  and  some 
work.  But  I  hunted  hard  at  least  a 
part  of  every  day,  and  at  the  end  of 
week  one  saw  no  mature  bucks. 


made  him  throw  caution  to  the 
wind.  Finally  the  rut  was  luring  out 
the  big  boys.  On  Sunday. 

But  then  Monday  came.  And 
Tuesday.  And  Wednesday.  And 
Thursday.  And  more  doe  sightings, 
and  one  small  buck  with  a  single 
spike  on  one  side.  I  feared  the  year- 
ling bucks  were  being  thinned  out 
hard.  I  wasn't  seeing  them  and  I  was 
hearing  lots  of  shooting.  What  else 
could  be  the  conclusion? 

On  Friday  it  was  clear  why  there 
was  lots  of  shooting:  does  were  legal 
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that  day.  But  it  was  one  of  the  worst 
weather  days  of  the  season,  particu- 
larly the  last  two  hours,  which  I 
spent  again  perched  in  a  tree.  I 
watched  as  the  wind  swept  the  rain 
in  sideways  sheets  and  the  does  out 
in  it  shook  their  backs  and  sent  a 
spray  of  silver  water  droplets  every- 
where as  it  flew  off  their  hollow  hair. 
I  was  drenched  to  the  bone  and  cold 
when  I  climbed  down  that  night. 

Saturday,  the  last  day  of  the  sea- 
son, finally  came  and  I  was  still 
without  a  deer.  The  weather  was 
better — clear  and  cool.  Does  were 
legal,  but  I  decided  I  would  wait  for 
the  late  muzzleloader  season's  final 
days  after  Christmas  to  try  to  take  an 
antlerless  deer,  rather  than  shoot  one 
now. 

As  the  day  wore  on  most  of  the 
deer  out  were  nervous  from  the 
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Left:  Calls  that  imitate  the  gniiitiiig 
sounds  made  by  deer  have  become  very 
popular  hunting  tools.  Above:  Looking 
for  signs,  like  scrapes  and  rubs,  that  are 
often  left  by  deer  on  the  move  can  great- 
ly improve  your  chances  of  locating  that 
prize  buck. 

extra  gunfire,  running  this  way  and 
that.  A  few  does,  though,  seemed 
unconcerned  and  were  calm.  Final- 
ly, with  just  over  an  hour  left  of  the 
year 's  rifle  season,  I  saw  him — a  ma- 
ture buck  with  long  main  beams, 
fairly  good  mass  and  what  looked  to 
be  eight  points.  It  was  likely  the 
same  buck  I  had  seen  on  Sunday. 
Now  after  six  more  days  of  hunting, 
he  was  out  again. 

The  buck  was  back  in  the  brush, 
150  yards  away.  He  flashed  through 
some  trees  briefly,  chasing  a  doe, 
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then  ran  back  across  again.  At  least 
one  doe  was  in  heat  at  this  late 
date — November  27.  There  was  still 
hope.  But  the  season  was  winding 
down.  Time  was  dwindling  fast. 

I  rarely  take  a  shot  at  a  running 
deer — too  much  chance  of  missing 
and  scaring  it  out  of  the  area  or 
worse  yet,  wounding  it.  There  was 
no  way  I  could  fire  as  the  deer  ran  for 
a  split  second  through  tiny  openings 
in  the  heavy  brush.  So  I  waited.  As 
the  season's  last  hour  ticked  away,  I 
saw  the  buck  several  times  more, 
but  only  for  a  second  as  it  bounded 
through  small  clear  spots  on  the 
heels  of  the  hot  doe. 

I  thought  about  trying  to  move  in 
on  the  deer,  but  feared  I  would  only 
spook  them.  I  grunted  a  few  times 
and  eventually  the  two  deer  worked 
a  bit  closer.  The  buck  was  just  over 
100  yards  now,  and  the  area  was 
slightly  more  open  where  he  played 
his  cat  and  mouse  game  with  the 
doe.  Finally,  he  paused  in  a  partly 
open  spot  where  I  could  find  his 
shoulder.  I  knew  it  was  a  good  rack 
and  a  mature  deer.  I  squeezed  the 
trigger. 

Nothing. 

I'd  neglected  to  take  the  safety  off, 
so  shot  were  my  nerves!  Daylight 
was  dwindling  and  by  the  time  I 
clicked  the  safety  on,  the  buck  was 
back  behind  cover.  Five  long  min- 
utes elapsed  before  he  finally 
stepped  in  the  open  again.  This  time 
my  thumb  felt  the  safety,  clicked  it 
forward,  and  the  crosshairs  of  the  3- 
9X  scope  found  the  rear  of  the  deer's 
front  shoulder.  The  Ultra  Light 
30/06  roared  and  the  buck  dropped 
on  the  spot. 

The  long  days  of  hunting,  the 
years  of  passing  up  small  bucks  had 
paid  off.  As  I  walked  up  and  ad- 
mired the  deer  I  found  that  he  was  a 
handsome  animal  with  a  sleek 
brown  coat.  His  antlers  were  heavy, 
with  eight  points  and  21 -inch  main 
beams — a  great  buck  to  end  the  sea- 
son with,  n 

Gerald  Almy  is  a  full-time  outdoor 
writer  from  Virginia  and  is  afield  editor 
for  Sports  Afield  magazine. 
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by  Emily  M.  Grey 

WILDLIFE 
RESEARCHERS  "HOO" 
M    ARE  IN  THE  KNOW 


The  Atlantic  Coastal  Plain, 
which  extends  from  Nova 
Scotia  to  southeastern 
America,  may  encompass  the  north- 
em  saw-whet  owl's  major  migration 
route.  This  species  is  found  primari- 
ly in  coniferous  forests  at  moderate 
elevations  across  the  continent.  Al- 
though Aegolius  acadicus  has  been 
banded  more  than  any  other  North 
American  owl,  its  behavior  largely 
remains  a  mystery. 

It  is  now  clear  that  the  northern 
saw-whet  owl  is  a  regular  fall  mi- 
grant on  Virginia's  Eastern  Shore. 
Rare  sightings  along  America's  East 
Coast  are  more  accurately  attributed 
to  the  species'  secretive  nature  than 
its  infrequency. 

Since  1994,  Dr.  Bryan  Watts  and 
his  wildlife  researchers,  from  The 
College  of  William  and  Mary's  Cen- 
ter for  Conservation  Biology  (CCB), 
have  collected  data  on  Virginia's 
lower  peninsula.  Saw-whets  were 
not  known  to  migrate  that  far  south 
prior  to  that  time. 

Watts  says  this  is  the  main  owl 
that  migrates  through  Virginia's 
easternmost  peninsula,  also  North 
America's  southernmost  East  Coast 
banding  station.  Other  owls,  like  the 


ARE  FLOCKING 

TO  VIRGINIA'S 

EASTERN  SHORE 

TO  LEARN  MORE 

ABOUT  THIS 

TINY  OWL 


screech  and  great-homed,  disperse 
from  breeding  grounds  rather  than 
directionally  migrate. 

From  mid-October  through  mid- 
December,  Watts  and  his  team  cap- 
ture, band,  release,  and  study  hun- 
dreds  of  saw-whets  in  lower 
Northampton  County.  They  hope  to 
learn  about  this  secretive  species' 
populations,  migration,  distribu- 
tion, breeding  biology,  and  behavior. 
Watts  is  particularly  interested  in  ge- 
netics, feeding  behavior,  where  saw- 
whets  migrate,  what  affects  migra- 
tion numbers,  the  timing  of  their 
movements,  effects  of  audio-lures 
on  capture  patterns,  age  class  differ- 
ences, and  other  substantive  infor- 
mation. 


Wildlife  researchers  from  The  College  of 
William  and  Mar)' 's  Center  for 
Conservation  Biology,  gather  on  the  lower 
peninsula  of  Virginia's  Eastern  Shore  dur- 
ing the  months  of  October  through 
December  to  capture  and  collect  data  on 
hundreds  of  saw -whet  owls. 
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Above  and  lower  right:  Determining 
the  age  of  saw-whet  owls  is  done  by 
looking  at  the  molting  primar}',  second- 
ary, or  tertial feathers. 


So  far,  the  wintering  activity  of 
this  tiny  owl  puzzles  researchers. 
Watts  presumes  that  some  northern 
saw-whets  over-winter  in  pine  plan- 
tations in  North  Carolina's  Outer 
Banks  and  as  far  south  as  Georgia. 
Some  may  pass  the  cold  on  Vir- 
ginia's Eastern  Shore.  Others  remain 
at  breeding  grounds  in  Canada  and 
the  northern  United  States  and  in 
scattered  mountainous  regions. 

There  is  considerable  numerical 
variation  in  saw-whets  migrating  to 
the  Eastern  Shore  each  year.  In  the 
fall  of  1995,  over  5,900  migrants 
were  banded  in  eastern  and  central 
North  America  and  over  1000  band- 
ed on  the  lower  Delmarva.  Only  52 
and  22  of  these  birds  were  caught 
there  respectively  in  1994  and  1998. 
A  respective  106  and  101  were  cap- 
tured in  1996  and  1997.  Last  autumn, 
695  saw- whets  were  banded. 

Wildlife  biologists  are  uncertain 
what  causes  irruptive  fall  migration 
numbers.  Some  researchers  attrib- 
ute this  phenomenon  to  variations 
in  breeding  success  and  the  avail- 
ability of  prey,  which  affects  preda- 
tor mortality  and  productivity.  In 
years  of  particularly  inclement 
weather,  prey  availability  may 
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plummet  significantly.  Predators 
may  then  be  forced  to  migrate 
south  to  locate  an  adequate  prey 
base.  Hence,  the  magnitude  of 
raptor  migration  may  be  unusual- 
ly high. 

Increasing  evidence  suggests 
that  fall  migration  is  bimodal. 
Most  young  saw-whets  move 
through  the  lower  Deknarva  from 
early  to  mid-November.  Adults 
pass  through  in  late  November 
and  early  December.  During  in- 
vasion years,  like  1995  and 
1999,  the  majority  of  mi- 
grants appear  to  be 
hatching  year  birds. 
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Banders  check  nets  at  9:00  p.m., 
midnight,  3:00  a.m.,  and  dawn,  the 
saw-whet's  most  active  period.  A 
continuous  line  of  six  black  nylon 
mesh  nets  (12  m  long  x  2  m  tall)  are 
assembled  at  three  woodland  sites 
along  an  east-west  axis  and  within  a 
6  square-mile  radius.  These  stations 
are  on  Virginia  Department  of  Game 
and  Inland  Fisheries'  GATR  Tract, 
which  is  part  of  Mockhorn  Island 
Wildlife  Management  Area  on  the 
seaside,  Kiptopeke  State  Park  near 
the  bayside,  and  the  Eastern  Shore  of 
Virginia  National  Wildlife  Refuge's 
(ESVNWR)  Wise's  Point  on  Delmar- 
va's  tip. 


Above:  To  capture  saw-whet  owls 
researchers  use  finely  woven  nets, 
which  are  set  up  after  dark.  Lured  by 
an  electronic  call  the  owls  fly  into  the 
nets  where  researchers  are  waiting  to 
record  infi)rmation  on  each  bird. 
Right:  A  small  metal  band  is  placed 
on  the  leg  of  each  owl  that  is  cap- 
tured. The  band  carries  a  number 
that  aids  in  identification  if  the  owl 
is  recaptured. 


A  loudspeaker,  amplifier,  and 
cassette  tape  player  hooked  up  to  a 
car  battery  and  strategically  placed 
helps  lure  the  owls  into  the  nets.  The 
tape  broadcasts  the  spring  advertis- 
ing caU  of  the  male  northern  saw- 
whet,  which  it  uses  to  claim  its  terri- 
tory and  attract  mates.  Urdike  many 
owl  species,  the  northern  saw-whet 
does  not  hoot.  Its  call  is  a  long  series 
of  short  whistles,  much  like  a  bull- 
dozer backing  up. 

The  use  of  audio-lures  has  im- 
proved the  catch  rate  five  to  ten-fold 
over  passive  trapping.  Previously 
uncaptured  females  are  often 
caught  near  the  audio-lure.  Prior 


captured  or  ui^captured  males  tend 
to  be  snagged  farther  away  from  the 
sounding  device. 

A  small,  clip-on  cap  light  enables 
the  field  team  to  gently  untangle 
captured  owls.  This  cavity-nesting 
species  is  placed  inside  a  wooden 
holding  box.  These  sturdy  contain- 
ers typically  have  eight  compart- 
ments with  a  fine  mesh  screen  on 
one  side. 

Temporary  captives  are  trans- 
ported to  the  field  station  at  ESVN- 
WR. Banders  record  the  site,  net, 
and  direction  of  flight  when  caught. 
Weight,  age,  and  wing  cord  are  also 
noted. 

Age  is  determined  by  wing  molt. 
Essentially  all  hatching  years  (HY) 
have  the  same  class  of  uniform-col- 
ored feathers.  Recorders  fill  out  a 
molt  card  specifying  the  adults' 
(after  hatching  years  or  AHY)  molt- 
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ing  primary,  secondary,  or  tertial 
feathers. 

Although  female  birds  of  prey  are 
generally  larger  than  males,  there  is 
geographic  variation.  Therefore, 
size  is  not  a  reliable  sexing  criteria. 

Finally,  unhanded  owls  receive  a 
tiny  U.S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service 
aluminum  tarsal  bracelet  with  a  dis- 
tinct identification  number  also  de- 
noting the  banding  area.  Recaptures 
(previously  banded  on  Virginia's 
Eastern  Shore)  or  foreign  birds 
(banded  at  other  sites,  like  Mary- 
land's Assateague  or  Cape  May, 
New  Jersey)  are  logged. 

The  owls  are  then  released  near 
their  trapping  sites,  yet  away  from 
the  nets  to  discourage  immediate  re- 
capture. To  prevent  catching  song- 
birds and  to  salvage  delicate  appara- 
tus, nets  are  raised  at  dusk  and  low- 
ered at  dawn  after  the  last  capture. 
Audio-lures  are  turned  off  until  the 
next  sunset. 

Nets  are  not  tended  in  rain  or 
when  wind  velocities  exceed  15 
miles  per  hour.  Tiny  saw-whets  can- 
not fly  in  gusts.  More  owls  are  cap- 
tured especially  on  dark  nights  dur- 
ing a  new  moon  and  overcast  peri- 
ods. 

Pellets  are  collected  from  the 
holding  boxes  to  evaluate  prey  con- 
tent. 

During  my  two  visits  to  the  ES- 
VNWR  field  station,  we  netted  a  re- 
spective 8  and  49  saw-whets.  Earlier 
on  November  7,  following  a  front, 
177  saw- whets  owls  were  captured 
which  included  new  captures,  two 
recaptures,  and  one  foreign  bird. 

Sometimes,  other  critters  become 
entangled  in  the  maze  of  nets.  Re- 
searchers band  other  captives,  like 
screech,  great-homed,  short-eared, 
and  long-eared  owls.  Other  speci- 
mens include  silver-haired  bats,  her- 
mit thrushes,  sparrows,  and  other 
songbirds. 

Except  for  a  few  feisty  captives, 
northern  saw-whets  are  docile.  Cer- 
tain ones  make  a  bill  snap  called 
clapping  or  clacking.  They  close 
their  large  golden  eyes  when  tender- 
ly massaged  on  their  soft  fluffy 
crowns. 


A  CLOSlilR  LOOK 

Northern  saw-whets  are  difficult 
to  spot  in  the  wild.  These  diminu- 
tive, nocturnal  owls  hide  in  dense 
conifers,  brush,  and  tangly  honey- 
suckle. 

Peromyscus  (white-footed  and 
deer  mice)  comprise  the  bulk  of  the 
saw-whet's  diet,  but  they  will  also 


feed  on  available  species,  like  south- 
em  red-backed  voles,  silver-haired 
bats,  vesper  sparrows,  southern  fly- 
ing squirrels,  moths,  and  other  in- 
sects. 

The  heads  of  these  owls  are  large 
and  round,  without  ear  tufts.  Their 
legs  are  heavily  feathered  to  their 
needle-sharp  talons.  No  larger  than 
a  robin  and  smaller  than  a  screech 
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owl,  the  average  saw-whet  weighs 
from  80  to  90  grams. 

Adults  are  buff-colored  with 
white  spots  peppered  on  the  wings, 
back,  and  tail.  Juveniles  have  un- 
marked brown  breasts  and  buff  bel- 
lies. They  lack  white  markings  ex- 
cept on  the  wings  and  tail. 

Their  keen  sense  of  hearing  and 
vision  in  low-light  conditions  en- 


ables northern  saw-whets  to  capture 
prey.  A  tuft  of  bristle-like  feathers  be- 
tween the  eyes  helps  the  little  preda- 
tor catch  insects  on  the  wing. 

Because  they  consume  numerous 
mice  and  insects,  northern  saw- 
whet  owls  can  significantly  benefit 
the  woodlands,  crop  fields,  and 
other  habitats  of  Northampton  and 
Accomack  counties.  Their  presence 


can  stimulate  the  autumn  economy 
of  these  areas.  Offshore  bird  clubs 
and  others  already  travel  to  south- 
ern Delmarva  specifically  to  see 
northern  saw-whet  owls  and  the 
CCB  operation.    D 

Emily  Grey  is  a  freelance  outdoor 
ivriter/photographer  and  an  attorney  from 
Onancock,  Virginia.  SJic  can  be  contacted 
atiuiviu.ecoscapeimages.com 
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Mr.  Wheeler  Smith  Jr.,  ofLanexa,  Virginia,  who 
resides  along  the  banks  of  the  Chickahominy 
River,  couldn  't  believe  his  e)'es  this  past  spring 
when  he  looked  up  to  find  a  Canada  goose  try- 
ing to  move  in  on  an  osprey  's  nest  atop  a  bald 
c}presstree.  Normally  ground  nesters,  this 
goose  obviously  was  lookingforahome  with  a 
view.Mr  Smith,  who  sent  Vir^-d'^iliMe  mag- 
azine this  photograph,  noted  that  the  original 
occupant  of  the  nest,  an  opsre}>,  put  up  with 
the  unexpected guestfor  about  a  week,  before 
finally  convincing  the  goose  there  was  only 
room  for  one. 


Write ^n  Target 


by  Lee  Watts 

October  brings  the  beginning  of 
archery  season,  the  first  segment  of 
deer  season.  Below  are  some  of  the 
special  regulations  relating  to  youth 
hunters. 

Hi.  My  son  is  10  years  old.  Does  he  have 

to  liave  a  hunting  license  to  hunt  if  he 

carries  his  own  gun  ?  If  not  and  he  kills  a 

deer,  how  do  you  go  about  checking  it  in  ? 

Thanks. 

— Tony  Weeks,  via  the  Web  site 
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To  help  encourage  youth  partici- 
pation in  hunting,  the  General  As- 
sembly passed  legislation  (during 
the  1999  session)  which  allows  resi- 
dent youth  hunters  under  the  age  of 
12  to  hunt  without  purchasing  li- 
censes. A  licensed  adult  must  direct- 
ly supervise  the  youth  while  afield. 

Resident  youth  hunters  between 
the  ages  of  12  and  15  must  have  suc- 
cessfully completed  a  Hunter  Edu- 
cation Class  before  they  can  pur- 
chase their  hunting  license.  They 
must  present  their  hunter  safety 
card  or  certificate  at  the  time  of  pur- 
chase. 

Hozv  does  my  son  check  in  game  since  he 
does  not  Imve  any  tags  ? 

All  deer  hunters  are  required  to 
check  deer  upon  vehicular  transport 
of  the  harvested  game  or  at  the  close 
of  legal  hunting  hours  to  a  Game 
Check  Station  (whichever  comes 
first)  without  unnecessary  delay. 
The  youth  hunter  will  need  to  in- 
form the  Check  Station  Manager 
that  he/she  harvested  the  game  and 
that  he/she  is  a  resident  under  the 
age  of  12  and  therefore  not  required 
to  purchase  Licenses.  The  Manager 
will  then  complete  the  check  card 
with  the  hunter's  name,  address, 
ID#,  etc.  This  card  must  be  main- 
tained with  the  carcass  until  it  has 
been  processed. 

Resident  youth  deer  hunters  under  the 
age  of  16  can  take  one  antlerless  deer  on 
"An tiered  Only"  days  by  using  his 
"Antlerless  Only"  tag.  My  son  is  under 
12  and  does  not  Imve  tags.  How  does  he 
use  this  option? 

Once,  and  only  once,  over  the 
course  of  the  entire  hunting  season 
your  son  may  take  one  antlerless 


deer  during  an  "Antlered  Only 
Deer"  day.  You  will  check  in  the 
game  as  normal.  Inform  the  Check 
Station  Manager  the  youth  is  under 
the  age  of  12  not  required  to  pur- 
chase tags,  and  is  exercising  his/her 
option  to  take  an  antlerless  deer  dur- 
ing a  non-either  sex  day. 

This  privilege  is  available  for 
youth  hunters  15  years  of  age  or 
under  and  only  in  those  counties 
that  have  at  least  one  "Either  Sex" 
day  for  deer.  Counties  that  are  classi- 
fied  as  "Antlered  Buck  Only" 
(Buchanan,  Dickenson  and  Wise) 
are  not  open  for  this  privilege.  Resi- 
dent youths  between  12  and  15,  who 
have  purchased  a  Junior  Bear-Deer- 
Turkey  or  Junior  Combination  li- 
cense, must  use  their  Antlerless- 
only  tag  from  their  license. 

VDGIF  advises  all  hunters  and 
trappers  to  pick  up  and  read  this 
years  Hunting  and  Trapping  in  Vir- 
ginia, July  2000-June  2001  Regidations 
booklet.  The  booklet  is  for  general 
information.  For  answers  to  specific 
questions  or  to  request  a  free  copy  of 
the  regulations  booklet  you  can 
write  to  VDGIF,  RO.  Box  11104, 
Richmond,  VA  23230-1104. 

Want  to  know  more  about  what 
this  agency  does?  Direct  your  ques- 
tions to:  WriteOnTarget@dgif.state. 
va.us  Or  call  in  your  question  at 
(804)  367-9369.  Your  question  may 
appear  in  a  future  issue  of  Virginia 
Wildlife  magazine's  Journal  Section. 

Boys,  Bass,  and  Big  Smiles 
Winners  of  Photo  Contest 

This  year's  Kids  'n  Fishing  photo 
contest  was  a  clean  sweep  of  boys 
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holding  up  their  prize  catches  of 
bass  and  glowing  with  big  smiles  of 
accomplishment.  Congratulations 
go  to  first  place  Brock  Allen  from 
Virginia  Beach;  second  place  Colby 
Hartke  from  Falls  Church,  and  third 
place  to  Ben  Hudson  from  Lynch- 
burg and  Keenan  Krall  from  Broad- 
way. 

The  annual  photo  contest  is  co- 
sponsored  by  VDGIF  and  Shake- 
speare Tackle  Company.  Each  of  the 
boys  will  receive  fishing  merchan- 
dise from  Shakespeare. 

For  more  information  on  the 
photo  contest  see  the  VDGIF  Web 
site  at  www.dgif.state.va.us  or  call 
the  Agency's  Aquatic  Education  Of- 
fice at  804-367-6778.    n 


Fall  Color  Season 
Approaches 

Nadine  Pollock,  Public  Affairs 
Specialist  for  the  George  Washing- 
ton and  Jefferson  National  Forests, 
advises  the  fall  color  season  is  fast 
approaching.  The  Shenandoah,  Blue 
Ridge,  and  Allegheny  mountains 
and  surrounding  valleys  offer  a  di- 
versity of  recreational  and  scenic 
driving  opportunities  to  enjoy  the 
change  of  the  season. 

One  of  the  most  popular  visitor 
activities  in  the  national  forest  is  sce- 
nic driving.  The  roads  available  for 
viewing  the  mountain  vistas  of  the 
area  are  endless.  State  highways,  as 
well  as  Forest  Development  Roads, 
offer  options  for  a  smooth  weekend 
drive  or  a  more  adventurous  trip 
through  the  woods. 

Hikers,  bikers,  and  horseback  rid- 
ers can  enjoy  the  mountainous  beau- 
ty on  an  abundance  of  trails,  woods 
roads,  and  Forest  Development 
Roads.  Recreation  specialists  in  each 
district  can  direct  people  to  areas 
suitable  for  their  personal  level  of 
experience. 

For  weekly  updates  on  fall  color 
nationwide,  call  the  USDA  Forest 
Service  toll-free  number  at  1-800- 
354-4595.  Fall  color  information  may 
also  be  accessed  via  the  internet  at 
www.fs.fed.us/news/fall.shtml.  D 


Take  a  Kid  Hunting 

Allen  Buckles  from  Abingdon, 
Virginia,  sends  Virginia  Wildlife  a 
photograph  of  his  son,  Curtis  Buck- 
les showing  off  his  very  first  two 
squirrels  from  last  years  hunting 
season.  Curtis  is  six-years-old  and 
really  enjoys  hunting  and  fishing 
with  his  dad  and  granddaddy.  "The 
410  shotgun  that  Curtis  used  be- 
longed to  his  granddaddy  and  was 
passed  down  to  me,  before  he  be- 
came the  proud  owner,"  said  Buck- 
les. 

The  hunt  took  place  on  a  farm 
outside  Meadowview,  Virginia.  Al- 
though extremely  excited,  Curtis  pa- 
tiently waited  for  clear  shots  as  the 
fox  squirrels  fed  hungrily  on  hickory 
nuts.  Curtis'  grandmother  was  hon- 
ored with  the  task  of  cooking  the 
squirrels  for  a  family  dinner. 

Mr  Buckles  also  added  that  he 
had  fond  memories  of  hunting  with 
his  dad  and  is  excited  that  Curtis  has 
inherited  the  love  for  the  outdoors.  It 
is  moments  like  this  that  we  will 
cherish  for  a  lifetime.  D 


Invest  In  the  Future 

Lifetime  Hunting  and 

Fishing  Licenses 

(804)367-1000 


Report  Wildlife  Violations 
1-800-237-5712 
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by  Joan  Cone 


Duck  Breasts:  Easy  to  Enjoy 


Many  waterfowl  hunters  prefer 
breasting  out  their  ducks,  as  it 
saves  plucking.  Also,  there  is  very 
little  meat  on  the  thighs  and  legs, 
and  these  cuts  are  tougher.  It  is  easi- 
er and  faster  for  the  cook  to  prepare 
breasts  than  the  whole  bird. 

The  taste  of  ducks  varies  depend- 
ing on  the  species.  Ringnecks,  mal- 
lards, and  teal  are  favored  for  eating. 
Black  ducks,  wood  ducks,  and  pin- 
tails are  excellent  too.  Taste  is  affect- 
ed by  a  duck's  diet,  so  there  is  some 
variation  within  any  species. 

Menu 

Hot  Swiss  and  Almond  Spread 

Sauteed  Duck  Breasts 

Vegetables  In  Dijon  Sauce 

Fall  Apple  Crisp 

Hot  Swiss  and  Almond  Spread 

1  package  (8  ounces)  cream  cheese, 
softened 

1  Vi  cups  (6  ounces)  shredded  Swiss 
cheese 

Vs  cup  Miracle  Whip  Salad  Dressing 

2  tablespoons  chopped  green 
onions 

Vs  teaspoon  ground  nutmeg 
Freshly  ground  pepper  to  taste 
Va  cup  sliced  alrnonds,  toasted 
Assorted  crackers 

Mix  all  ingredients  until  well 
blended.  Spread  mixture  into  a  9- 
inch  pie  plate  or  quiche  dish.  Bake  at 
350°  F.  for  15  minutes,  stirring  after  8 
minutes.  Garnish  with  additional 
toasted  almonds,  if  desired.  Serve 
with  assorted  crackers.  Makes  2  Vi 
cups. 

Microwave:  Prepare  as  directed  ex- 
cept for  baking.  Microwave  on 
MEDIUM  (50%)  6  minutes  or  until 


Swiss  cheese  is  melted  and  mixture 
is  warm,  stirring  after  4  minutes.  (Do 
not  overcook.)  Stir  before  serving. 
Serve  as  above. 

Sauteed  Duck  Breasts 

%  cup  water 

Vs  cup  chopped  dates 

2  tablespoons  balsamic  vinegar 
4  boneless  skinless  duck  breasts 

(3  to  4  ounces  each),  split  in  half 
Salt  and  pepper  to  taste 
1  tablespoon  butter  or  margarine 
1  small  onion,  sliced 

In  a  1-quart  saucepan,  combine 
water,  dates  and  balsamic  vinegar. 
Bring  to  a  boil  over  high  heat,  stir- 
ring occasionally.  Reduce  heat  to 
low.  Simmer  for  12  to  15  minutes  or 
until  sauce  is  desired  thickness,  stir- 
ring occasionally.  Set  aside  and  keep 
warm.  Sprinkle  duck  breasts  evenly 
with  salt  and  pepper  to  taste.  In  a  10- 
inch  skillet,  melt  butter  over  medi- 
um heat.  Add  breasts  and  onion  and 
cook  for  5  to  7  minutes  or  until  meat 
is  desired  doneness,  turning  breasts 
over  once  or  twice.  Serve  breasts  and 
onion  with  sauce  along  with  hot, 
steamed  rice.  Makes  4  servings. 

Vegetables  in  Dijon  Sauce 

1  cup  water 

3  carrots,  diagonally  sliced 

1  Vi  cups  cauliflower  flowerets 

1  package  (10  ounces)  frozen 
brussels  sprouts,  thawed 

2  tablespoons  butter  or  margarine 
2  tablespoons  diced  onion 

2  tablespoons  flour 

1  cuprrulk 

1  Vi  tablespoons  Dijon  mustard 

1  tablespoon  honey 

Vi  teaspoon  chicken  bouillon 

granules 
Hot  sauce  to  taste 


Bring  1  cup  water  to  a  boil  in  a 
saucepan.  Add  carrots  and  cauli- 
flower; cover  and  simmer  8  minutes. 
Add  brussels  sprouts  and  cook  8 
minutes  or  until  tender.  Drain  and 
keep  warm.  Melt  butter  in  a  skillet 
over  medium  heat.  Add  onion  and 
saute  until  tender.  Whisk  in  flour 
until  smooth  and  cook,  whisking 
constantly,  for  1  minute.  Gradually 
add  milk  and  cook  over  medium 
heat,  whisking  constantly,  until  de- 
sired thickness  is  reached.  Stir  in 
mustard,  honey,  bouillon  granules 
and  hot  sauce.  Toss  with  vegetables. 
Makes  8  servings. 

Fall  Apple  Crisp 

1  cup  quick  or  old  fashioned  oats, 
uncooked 

Vi  cup  coarsely  chopped  nuts 

V4  cup  firmly  packed  brown  sugar 

V4  cup  ( V2  stick)  butter  or  margarine, 

melted 
V4  teaspoon  ground  cinnamon 
6  cups  peeled,  thinly  sliced  apples 
V4  cup  water 
Vi  cup  firmly  packed  brown  sugar 

2  tablespoons  flour 

Vi  teaspoon  ground  cinnamon 
Vanilla  ice  cream  or  whipped  top- 
ping (optional) 

Heat  oven  to  350°  F.  Combine 
oats,  nuts,  Va  cup  brown  sugar,  but- 
ter and  Vi  teaspoon  cinnamon  and 
nux  well.  Set  aside.  In  a  large  bowl, 
combine  fruit,  and  water.  Add  re- 
maining brown  sugar,  flour,  and  cin- 
namon, tossing  to  coat.  Spoon  into  8- 
inch  square  glass  baking  dish.  Top 
with  reserved  oat  mixture.  Bake  30 
to  35  minutes  or  until  fruit  is  tender 
Serve  warm  with  ice  cream  or 
whipped  topping.  Makes  9  servings. 
D 
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by  Marlene  A.  Condon 
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o  matter  what  your  landscaping 
is  like  right  now,  it  is  possible  to 
modify  it  for  use  by  wildUfe.  To  at- 
tract the  most  wildlife,  you  need 
three  levels  of  plant  growth. 

The  lowest  level  consists  of  grass- 
es and  flowers  that  furnish  mostly 
food,  but  also  shelter,  nesting  mate- 
rials, and  nest  sites.  For  example, 
caterpillars  and  rabbits  are  con- 
sumers of  the  fresh  green  parts  of 
plants,  while  butterflies  and  other 
insects  slurp  nectar  from  flowers, 
and  songbirds  and  small  mammals 
eat  seeds  that  are  formed  later.  If  you 
can  grow  some  tall  native  grasses 
(not  lawn  grass),  animals  will  be 
able  to  hide  among  the  stems  for 
protection  from  predators.  If  your 
grassy  area  is  large  enough,  ground- 
nesting  birds,  such  as  meadowlarks, 
will  be  able  to  reproduce  there. 

The  middle  level  of  your  wildlife 
habitat  should  consist  of  thick  vines 
and/or  densely  growing  shrubs. 
This  layer  of  growth  should  reach  a 
minimum  of  five  to  six  feet  tall  to  a 
maximum  of  about  12  to  15  feet. 


Plaiming  the  Three  Levels  of  a 
Wildlife  Garden 


Most  species  of  songbirds  nest  with- 
in this  height  range.  The  right 
species  of  vines  and  shrubs  can  also 
provide  combinations  of  food  in  the 
form  of  flowers,  fruit,  and  seeds  for 


summer,  fall,  or  winter  nourish- 
ment. 

Trees  comprise  the  third  level  of 
the  wildlife  garden.  They  provide 
shaded  areas  for  reUef  from  the  hot 
summer  sun,  food  for  wildlife,  and 
nesting  sites  for  those  creatures  that 
prefer  to  be  that  much  higher  off  the 
ground. 

A  sunny  yard  is  easier  to  turn  into 
a  mini-refuge  for  wildlife  because 
more  kinds  of  plants  grow  in  sun- 
shine. However,  a  shady  lot  can  be 
improved  for  wildlife  by  either  mak- 
ing parts  of  it  more  sunny,  or  by 
growing  shade-loving  plants  that 
have  a  thicker  growth  habit  and  that 
produce  more  fruit  or  seeds  than  the 
plants  in  your  yard  now. 

I  will  start  discussing  specific 
plants  for  your  wildlife  garden  next 
month,  but  you  can  start  designing 
your  new  habitat  now  by  deciding 
what  changes  you  can  make  on  your 
property.  It  should  be  exciting  to 
know  that  these  alterations  wUl  at- 
tract wildlife!    D 
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Why  gamble  with  your  safety, 
and  the  safety  of  friends  and 
loved  ones  on  a  boat  ride  when  you 
can  get  a  "Vessel  Safety  Check"? 
Having  a  trained  and  certified  vessel 
examiner  go  over  your  boat  can  be  a 
learning  experience,  as  well  as  a 
double  check  on  your  own  outfitting 
efforts. 

A  fresh  set  of  eyes  scanning  your 
vessel  can  often  spot  potential  trou- 
ble or  a  missing  safety  item  that  you 
have  simply  overlooked.  If  you 
agree,  you  might  wonder  what  it 
would  cost.  That's  the  best  part  of 
the  Vessel  Safety  Check  program  of 
the  United  States  Coast  Guard  Aux- 
iliary. It's  a  free  public  service  that's 
been  around  for  a  very  long  time 
and  has  a  proven  track  record  of  re- 
ducing boating  fatalities  and  prop- 
erty damage. 

The  new  millennium  brings  a 
new  approach  to  the  Vessel  Safety 
Check  program.  Wanting  to  expand 
and  reach  many  more  boaters,  the 
Coast  Guard  Auxiliary  has  negotiat- 
ed an  agreement  with  the  other  pre- 
mier boating  safety  organization 
known  as  the  U.S.  Power 
Squadrons.  They  have  agreed  to 
participate  with  the  Coast  Guard 
Auxiliary  in  training  their  members 
to  perform  the  Vessel  Safety  Check. 
This  agreement  should  take  the  pro- 
gram to  many  new  locations  and 
more  boaters.  These  volunteer  ves- 
sel examiners  have  completed  an  or- 
ganized and  supervised  training 
program.  Following  that,  they  per- 
form their  first  five  examinations 
under  supervision  before  they  are 
authorized  to  conduct  examinations 
on  their  own. 


by  Jim  Crosby,  Region  4  Boater  Education  Coordinator 

The  Vessel  Safety  Check 


The  volunteer  examiners  usually 
set  up  a  Vessel  Safety  Check  day  at  a 
marina  or  launch  ramp  where  they 
can  offer  the  free  service  to  recre- 
ational boaters  in  large  numbers. 
They  work  enthusiastically  because 
they  know  their  efforts  result  in  lives 
saved. 

The  vessel  examiner  uses  a  form 
with  a  checklist  of  items  and  features 
to  be  inspected  and  checks  off  each 
one  as  he/she  proceeds  down  the 
list.  The  checklist  includes  examin- 
ing the  vessel's  documentation /reg- 
istration paperwork  to  verify  accu- 
racy. You  would  be  surprised  how 
many  times  the  registration  card  has 
been  found  not  to  match  the  hull 
identification  number  due  to  a  cleri- 


cal error  in  the  paperwork  process. 
This  is  an  error  that  you  really  need 
to  have  corrected  before  having  to 
report  an  accident  or  theft  of  your 
vessel. 

The  inspection  includes  a  check 
of  your  hull  and  attachments  for  in- 
tegrity and  seaworthiness.  It  in- 
cludes a  check  of  your  fuel  lines  and 
systems  for  leaks;  a  check  of  your 
electrical  system  for  shorts,  breaks, 
corrosion,  and  function  of  all  appli- 
ances; and  a  complete  check  of  all  of 
your  safety  equipment. 

Even  though  you  may  never  plan 
to  stay  out  after  sundown,  you  never 
know  when  your  return  might  be 
delayed.  You  would  not  want  to  get 
caught  out  there  after  dark  and  dis- 
cover you  are  without  running 
lights. 

You  never  know  when  a  sudden, 
unexpected,  heavy  downpour  will 
put  more  water  in  your  bilge  than 
your  vessel  can  comfortably  handle, 
and  you  wiU  need  your  pump  to  put 
it  back  above  the  waterline. 

The  examiners  have  no  law  en- 
forcement purpose  whatsoever.  The 
checklist  they  use  is  left  with  the 
boat  owner  for  his  follow-up  on  any 
deficiencies  discovered. 

Once  the  inspection  is  completed 
and  your  vessel  has  been  found  to 
meet  all  of  the  requirements,  the  in- 
spector places  a  decal  on  it.  I  really 
feel  good  when  I  see  the  Vessel  Safe- 
ty Check  seal  on  my  friends'  water- 
craft.  I  never  leave  home  without  a 
current  one  myself.    D 

You  can  e-mail  your  questions  or 
comments  to:  jimecrobsy@aol.com. 
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story  and  illustration 
by  Spike  Knuth 

The  first  time  you  hear  the  cack- 
ling, laugh-like  caU  or  "whinny" 
of  the  sora,  you  might  think  a  bird  of 
the  jungles  has  somehow  gotten  into 
the  marsh.  The  first  time  you  see  a 
sora,  you  might  think  it's  an  exotic 
dark-colored  chicken  with  striped 
sides.  The  sora  is  the  smallest  of  the 
rails  that  are  hunted,  measuring 
about  nine  inches  in  length.  Soras 
spend  most  of  their  time  hidden 
from  view,  deep  in  the  tangles  of 
marsh  vegetation,  feeding  in  the 
mud  on  various  insects,  mussels, 
and  other  small,  marsh-dwelling  an- 
imals, as  well  as  various  seeds  of 
marsh  plants  like  wild  rice. 

They  tend  to  be  nocturnal  in  their 
feeding  habits,  usually  getting  ac- 
tive at  dusk,  and  this  is  when  they 
often  step  out  of  the  thick  marsh 
vegetation,  walking  chicken-like, 
along  the  edges  where  mud  flats  are 
exposed.  Though  cautious,  soras  are 
curious  birds,  and  just  throwing  a 
stone  into  a  marsh  or  making  a  clap- 
ping noise  is  often  met  with  a  re- 
sponding chorus  of  calls  and  chuck- 
les. Its  call  is  often  described  as  a 
rapid  series  of  notes  running  togeth- 
er, descending  in  scale  and  slowing 
down  at  the  end. 

Often  called  the  Carolina  rail,  the 
sora's  colors  are  basically  olive- 
brown  above  with  some  feathers 
edged  in  white.  Its  underparts  are 
gray  and  its  flanks  are  heavily 
barred  with  white  and  dark  olive- 
brownish  or  brownish-gray.  It  has  a 
black  face  and  throat  patch  and  yel- 
low bill. 

The  sora  breeds  over  most  of 
southern  Canada  from  coast  to 
coast,  and  in  the  northern  tier  of 
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The  Sora 

Porzana  Carolina 


states  as  far  south  as  Maryland, 
southern  Ohio  and  Illinois  and 
Kansas.  It  favors  freshwater  marsh- 
es, but  will  nest  in  brackish  marshes 
on  the  coast,  with  a  special  liking  for 
cattail  marshes  or  wet  meadows 
near  water.  The  nest  is  a  cup-like  af- 
fair made  up  of  the  available  grasses 
and  emergent  vegetation,  often  with 
an  arch  of  taller  grasses  over  the  top 
for  cover.  An  average  of  10  to  12  eggs 
are  laid,  but  as  many  as  14  to  18  eggs 
have  been  found  in  some  nests,  in 
layers  of  two  or  three.  The  young, 
when  hatched,  are  little  fluffs  of 
black  down  with  red  chins  and 
breasts.  Young  and  eggs  often 
fall  prey  to  crows,  herons, 
muskrats,  raccoons, 
snakes,  bullfrogs 
and  even  turtles. 

When  startled 
and  flushed,  the 
sora  rises,  seem- 
ingly with  great 
effort,  in  weak, 
fluttery  flight.  It 
makes 


one  wonder  how  this  bird  is  able  to 
migrate  as  much  as  3,000  miles  or 
more  to  places  like  Venezuela  and 
Peru.  Occasionally  they  land  on  ves- 
sels hundreds  of  miles  at  sea  to  rest. 
Many  winter  around  the  CaroUnas 
south  to  the  Gulf  Coast.  Come 
spring  they  make  the  trip  back  and 
soon  the  freshwater  marshes  in  May 
will  again  resound  with  the  piping 
chuckle  call  of  the  sora.    D 


Only  $6.50 


If  it's  hunting,  fishing,  wildlife  watching,  or  facts 
about  Virginia's  wildlife  resources  that  interest 
you,  then  you  won't  want  to  miss  a  single  nnonth 
of  the  award-winning  Virginia  Wildlife  Calendar. 
No  other  calendar  in  Virginia  offers  you  so  much 
important  information.  Each  month  you  will  find 
the  moon  phases,  sunrise-sunset  times,  the 
best  days  to  go  fishing,  and  fun  facts  about  the 
outdoors.  ^  \^ 

The  Virginia  Wildlife  Calendar  is  a  production 
of  the  Virginia  Department  of  Game  and  Inland 
Fisheries  and  customers  are  reminded  that  the 
2000-2001  wildlife  calendar  starts  in  September 
and  runs  through  August.  Quantities  are  limited 
and  sales  will  run  from  July  15  through  Decem- 
ber 31 ,  2000,  so  order  now. 
The  2000-2001  Virginia  Wildlife  Calen- 
dars are  $6.50  each.  Make  check 
payable  to:  Treasurer  of  Virginia  and 
send  to  Virginia  Wildlife  Calendar, 
VDGIF,  P.O.  Box  11104,  Richmond,  VA 
23230-1104.  For  additional  ordering  in- 
formation or  questions  please  call 
(804)  367-2752. 


To  subscribe  to  Virgiiiui  Wildlife  call  1  -800-7 1 0-9369 
Visit  our  Web  site  at  \v\v\v.dgif.state.va.us 


